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my heart concur with them, and I verily think they are things which God puts into our hearts."
On November 20, 1648, the army in the south sent Parliament a " Remonstrance/' demanding the rupture of the negotiations, and the punishment of the King as " the grand author of all our troubles." Cromwell approved of this declaration, and told Fairfax he saw " nothing in it but what is honest, and becoming honest men to say and offer." It would have been better, he thought, to wait till the treaty was concluded, before making their protest, but now that it had been made he was prepared to support it. The Newport treaty seemed to him to be a complete surrender to Charles. "They would have put into his hands/' he said later, "all that we had engaged for, and all our security would have been a little bit of paper." No one knew better than Cromwell that a mere protest would not stop the Parliament, and he was ready to use force if necessary. The arguments by which he justified its employment are fully stated in his letter to his friend, Robert Hammond, whose scruples he sought to overcome.
Was it not true that the safety of the people was the supreme law ? Was it not certain that this treaty would undo all that had been gained by the war, and make things worse than before the war began ? If resistance to authority was lawful at all, was it not as lawful to oppose the Parliament as it was to oppose the King ?
" Consider," he urged,  " whether  this army be not a lawful power called by God to oppose and fight againstausef he had done to the
